IMITATIONS OF HORACE1
THIS IS THE FIRST VOLUME TO APPEAR OF THIS EAGERLY
awaited edition, and includes some of the least known work of
Pope, As other volumes will be devoted to his major poems
and presumably will include a biographical sketch, a general
consideration of Pope had better be left to their reviewers;
Mr. Butt confines himself to elucidating as many allusions and
borrowings as possible, and leaves the character of the great
Borrower to be explained by others.
One would have enjoyed an account of the influence of
Horace on English poetry, an influence which seems to have
grown with the growth of London as a metropolitan city. For
though Milton imitated Horace, as he has never since been
imitated ("Lawrence, of virtuous father'7): it was round the
Court of Charles II that the impact of the Horace of the Epistles
and Satires first made itself felt. The Horace of the Odes is one
of the great lyric poets of all time, but the Horace of the longer
poems is the poet of a clique, a clique which is always repro-
ducing itself, and which rises constantly to power in highly
civilized urban communities at the hub of great empires.
Because this clique is reactionary, concerned with the eternal
values of power, rank, fortitude, elegance, and common sense,
and opposed to the eternal truths of genius, whether spiritual or
revolutionary, Horace has made many enemies, and more than
once among romantic critics appears the ridiculous statement
(also applied to his disciple Pope) that nobody who admires him
can admire poetry at all. To-day the attack has somewhat
shifted. Horace was a Perfectionist, and Perfection, as the
imperfect are proud of telling us, is Dead. The Perfectionist is
sterile, a figure, according to Mr. Day Lewis, "embalmed hi
a glacier."
What did the imitators of Horace imitate? It is clear from
reading Rochester, Roscommon, Dryden, Cowley, that what
1 Imitations of Horace. Edited by John Butt. (The Twickenham
Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope.) Methuen.
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